Palestine Docs: Making the Invisible Visible 

Eva J0rholt 


After the Holocaust, it has become almost impossible to conceal 
large-scale crimes against humanity. Our modem communication- 
driven world, especially since the upsurge of electronic media, no 
longer allows human-made catastrophes to remain hidden from the 
public eye or to be denied. And yet, one such crime has been 
erased almost totally from the global public memory: the 
dispossession of the Palestinians in 1948 by Israel. This, the most 
formative event in the modem history of the land of Palestine, has 
ever since been systematically denied, and is still today not 
recognised as an historical fact, let alone acknowledged as a crime 
that needs to be confronted politically as well as morally. 

Ilan Pappe (2006: xiii) 

When violence is regarded as the product of economic, political 
and social relations, its critique consists in making inequality, 
exploitation and injustice visible, rather than simply advocating 
compassion for suffering, tolerance and respect for otherness. 

Shohini Chaudhury (2014: 12) 


When on July 8,2014, Israel launched its most recent attack on the Gaza Strip - as part of the so- 
called ‘Operation Protective Edge’ - it was far from ‘hidden from the public eye’. All over the 
world, television viewers witnessed images of incredible mayhem, of Palestinians rushing their 
blood-drained dead or wounded into overfilled emergency rooms, of toys or shoes left alone in the 
streets, of classroom walls perforated by bullets, and, not least, of frightened, orphaned - or dead - 
children caught in the midst of the destruction. 

The horror was overwhelming but the root causes of the fight between Palestinians 
and Israelis were rarely analysed on the news. Once again, ‘[t]he subject was [...] being “covered” 
instead of being revealed to show the roots of events,’ to quote the Palestinian director Michel 
Khleifi (2006: 51). 

When discussing the situation in Gaza between us, professor Dina Iordanova of the 
University of St. Andrews and I found that we were often referring to films. Films that reach 
beyond the international news media’s images of ‘distant suffering’ (Boltanski 1999), either by 
putting the ‘Palestinian issue’ into its historical context, or by zooming in on the lives of individual 
Palestinians and telling stories of quite ordinary, and quite extraordinary, human beings, or perhaps 
by investigating the possibilities of a reconciliation between Palestinians and Israelis. Films that, in 
short, make visible the inequality, exploitation and injustice suffered by the Palestinian people since 
the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948, an event which the Palestinians refer to as Al-Nakba 
(the catastrophe). As these films had helped sharpen our own awareness of ‘the roots of events,’ we 
thought they might be able to do as much for other people. 

As it turned out, a considerable number of films on and/or by Palestinians are actually 
readily accessible, many of them online. So we decided to create a website that would introduce 
these films and, wherever possible, provide simple clickthrough links to them. The result is 
PALESTINE DOCS: A WEB RESOURCE OF FILMS CHRONICLING THE LIVES OF 
PALESTINIANS IN AND OUTSIDE THE MIDDLE EAST - http://www.palestinedocs.net - 
which was launched in early August 2014 (Figure 1). 

We immediately had positive feedback and suggestions for further additions from a 
vast number of academics, filmmakers, activists and others sympathising with the Palestinian cause. 
Of particular importance to us was of course the response from Palestinians. From Gaza, which was 
still under heavy bombardment at the time, assistant professor Bahjat Abuzanouna of the Faculty of 
Media at the Al-Aqsa University offered to help in any way he could, which led to the inclusion of 
seven short films made by former students at this Gaza-based university. Films that depict daily life 



in the Gaza Strip from the local inhabitants’ own points of view and, although not subtitled, provide 
a poignant insight into what it is like to live under occupation in a place that is cut off from the rest 
of the world. 

Since the launch of the site, we have kept adding new titles. At present, there are close 
to 200, but Palestine Docs is still, and will continue to be, a work in progress. In addition to just 
offering links to the films, it is our aim to also have colleagues around the world write short, 
informed reviews of as many of the titles as possible in order to facilitate discussions in, for 
instance, schools, universities and associations. At the time of writing, the site has 70-80 unique 
visitors every day and an average of 1,000 daily pageviews which testifies to the fact that even 
when international media attention has moved elsewhere, there is a continued - global - interest in 
learning more about the plight of the Palestinians. 

While there is no guarantee that watching the films will actually lead to any kind of 
active engagement to end the conflict, we would like to think that just by providing access to a large 
number of films on the topic, the site may contribute to turning the political tide in those countries 
which support the Israeli policy towards Palestinians. 

Barring a few short fiction films, the vast majority of the titles listed on the site are 
documentaries, simply because they present real Palestinians, real fathers and mothers, real 
children, real grandparents who suffer the vicissitudes of occupation and/or exile. The 
documentarires convey physical evidence of what the conflict does to individuals who are 
continuously attacked, harassed and humiliated. Their inhuman life conditions are imprinted on the 
faces, bodies and minds of the Palestinians who appear in these films. 

Adopting a range of divergent aesthetic and rhetorical forms, the films address various 
facets of the conflict in Palestine-Israel. Some of them are made by Palestinians, some by 
filmmakers from the rest of the world, and some by liberal Israelis. Some are television 
documentaries of the expository, journalistic kind, whereas others - at the very opposite end of the 
spectrum - adopt an observational and in some cases poetic or even darkly humoristic approach. 
Together, they form a kaleidoscopic view of the Palestinian condition, historically as well as today. 

In the following, I will present an array of noteworthy tendencies and filmmakers. For 
the purpose of clarity, I have divided the films into four categories: international films, films made 
by Palestinians, exilic films, and Israeli films. The categories tend to somewhat overlap, partly 
because most Palestinians live in some kind of exile, but also because the majority of Palestinian 
films have international co-producers. Hopefully, however, significant samples from each of the 
categories will nonetheless give an idea of some characteristic differences in perspective and 
general approach. 


International points of view 


The lesson to activists is stark and simple: the future lies in their 
hands, including the question of the fate of Palestine. 

Noam Chomsky (Chomsky & Pappe 2010: 18). 

In 1896, less than a year after the Lumiere Brothers’ very first presentation of moving images to a 
paying audience, one of their photographers visited Palestine where he shot street scenes in 
Jerusalem. In the ultrashort Palestine 1896, the city’s population is clearly predominantly Arab, 
with an occasional Turk or orthodox Jew appearing as exceptions to this general rule. Palestine 
1896 thus provides documentary evidence against the often repeated Zionist claim that Palestine 
was ‘”a land without a people” in anticipation of a “people without a land”.’ (Zvi Efrat, quoted in 
The Object Quality of the Problem 2008: 14). 

After the Nazi holocaust, the UN consented to the Zionists’ request for the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, the Holy Land from which the Jews had been expelled 
by the Romans some 2,000 years earlier. Since then, however, others, mainly Arabs, had inhabited 
the land, a fact which was largely ignored by an international community eager to accommodate the 
surviving Jews. To their misfortune, the Arabs found themselves up against ‘a people recognized as 
the classical victim of history’ (Said 1992: xxii), and for many years, the world would therefore turn 
a blind eye to the Israeli cleansing of Palestine for Arabs. 

This explains why hardly any international films address the eviction of the 
Palestinians in the years following immediately after 1948. Lone exceptions are films made for the 
UNRWA (The United Nations Relief and Work Agency for Palestine Refugees) which was 
established in 1949 primarily to provide humanitairan aid to the 750,000 Palestinians who had been 
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(Theodore A. Morde, 1950) presents, according to its written prologue, ‘the first motion pictures of 
the Palestine Arab refugees.’ The film documents how Palestinians are living in caves and desert 
tent camps with no food other than what is distributed by international organisations. There is, 
however, ‘never enough to go around,’ as the voice-over explains, and the daily ration in a tent 
camp in Gaza is ‘ 1400 calories per person, 300 less than what is needed to sustain life over a long 
period.’ While Sands of Sorrow is diplomatically silent about the precise reasons for the Palestinian 
predicament - all it says is that the refugees were made ‘wanderers’ after the ‘tragedy of war’ 
descended upon Palestine which had been their ‘native land for centuries’ - the film does end with a 
strong appeal to the international community: ‘This is a problem which cries out to the civilized 
world for a quick, a humanitarian and a permanent solution.’ That was 65 years ago - to this day, 
many Palestinians are still living in refugee camps. 

In 1960, seven years after completing the anti-colonial documentary Statues Also Die 
with Alain Resnais, and just a year prior to supporting Fidel Castro’s regime in Cuba si!, the French 
filmmaker Chris Marker travelled to Israel where he shot Description of a Struggle, a personal and 
poetic, often visually stunning filmic mosaic of the young Israeli state’s trajectory from a Jewish 
utopia to a consumerist state like any other. With often dry humour, Marker investigates science 
and faith, sea and farmland, shabbaths and soldiers, kibbutzes and cats, whereas the Palestinians are 
by and large reduced to orientalist images of ‘garbed Bedouins and shrouded Cleopatras.’ What the 
film refers to as ‘the Arab minority’ is presented as ‘a thorn in the flesh of Israel about which, it 
must be said to Israel’s credit, some have an uneasy conscience.’ 

The Six-Day war in 1967 and Israel’s subsequent occupation of the West Bank 
(including East Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip, in addition to the Sinai Peninsula and the Golan 
Heights, were an eye-opener to many politically engaged people around the world, including Chris 
Marker who decided to withdraw Description of a Struggle from distribution (Alter 2006: 61). The 
American cultural critic Susan Sontag, on the other hand, was prompted by the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war to present a largely pro-Zionist vision of Israel, Promised Lands (1974). Although the conflict 
between Arabs and Israelis does play a prominent role in her film, Sontag, herself a Jew, never 
accords the Palestinians a voice. For the sake of ‘impartiality,’ she confronts two opposing Israeli 
points of view, a liberal and a Zionist one, but the Palestinians are not heard. 

If both Description of a Struggle and Promised Lands testify to the Zionist efficiency 
in rendering Palestinians both inaudible and invisible (which is why the two films have not been 
included in the Palestine Docs site), the Dutch documentarist Johan van der Keuken openly sides 
with the Palestinian resistance struggle in his 1975 film entitled simply The Palestinians. Its main 
focus is on the camps which do not seem to have changed much since Sands of Sorrow, except that 
the tents have been replaced by basic wooden shelters, and international aid has dried out. The 
attitude of the refugees, however, is clearly different: ‘May Allah curse the day Israel was founded,’ 
a Palestinian mother swears as she leads her children through the rubble that was their humble 
camp home until a recent Israeli airstrike. In makeshift schools, the children are taught the history 
of the Palestinian people, with a special emphasis on the Nakba, and men who used to be farmers 
are now armed resistance fighters, soon to be joined, or replaced, by the small children who, in the 
film’s final images, are seen receiving military training. 

While The Palestinians is in many ways a classical, expository documentary, Jean- 
Luc Godard’s Here and Elsewhere (1976) is uncompromisingly radical, formally as well as 
politically. To the extent that it is possible to decode and assemble its many fragments into a 
meaningful whole, the film is a meta account of its own production history which started with a trip 
to the Middle East in early 1970. At the time, the project which incorporated visits to Palestinian 
guerrilla fighters ,fedayeen, was optimistically entitled ‘Victory’ but the so-called Black September 
that same year - that is, the war between Jordan and the PLO (Palestine Liberation Organization) in 
which an estimated 4-5,000 Palestinians were killed - left ‘almost all [the film’s] actors dead’ and 
‘reduced hopes to zero.’ The final film, released six years later, is informed by pessimism, primarily 
expressed through a sustained opposition between a Western ‘here’, embodied by an apathetic 
French nuclear family installed in front of a television set transmitting only ‘noise’, and a 
Palestinian ‘elsewhere’, represented by footage of th efedayeen. In between the two, Godard reflects 
on the intersection of film, language and politics, taking the opportunity to demonstrate the 
similarities between Hitler and Golda Meir (the Israeli prime minister from 1969 until 1974) when 
it comes to ethnic cleansing (Figure 2). 

Like so many of Godard’s films, Here and Elsewhere is quite cryptic and therefore 
unlikely to have raised much international awareness about what was going on in the Middle East. 

It was, however, to be followed by many other and far less equivocal films from all over the world, 
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video cameras. The majority of the international films posted on the site are from either Europe or 
the United States which can, of course, be seen in a perspective of cultural dominance but at the 
same time, these films testify to the existence of an increasingly strong opposition to the 
governmental support to Israel - a support which is the norm in most of these countries. But the 
presence of films from Venezuela, Mexico, Russia, Australia and Canada, as well as Lebanon, the 
UAE, Qatar and Iran are evidence that opposition to Zionism is found all over the world. Even in 
Israel, which I will address in more detail a little further ahead. 

Most of these international films focus on either the aftermath of Israeli attacks on 
Gaza and the West Bank or, in more general terms, on the Palestinians’ unlivable living conditions 
under occupation. Some of them see the conflict in a historical perspective, some focus on the 
present day; some have undisputed aesthetic qualities, some have not; some adopt an observational 
stance whereas others subscribe to a militant, in-your-face activism, but regardless of their 
approach, they are all valuable in drawing international attention to the ‘Palestinian issue’ and may, 
if Noam Chomsky is right in his observation quoted above, eventually help secure a future for the 
Palestinian people. 

The point of view of the international filmmakers is, however, inescapably, that of the 
outsider - although they, too, put their lives at risk when filming in Israel-Palestine. In 2003, the 
British filmmaker James Miller was, for instance, shot to death by an Israeli tank while making a 
film about children in Gaza, after his death released as Death in Gaza (2004). Vis-a-vis an 
international audience who may not know much about the conflict other than what they see on the 
news, the international filmmakers’ outsider position can, however, be regarded as a strength, for 
whereas the grotesque absurdities of life in the occupied zones have, sadly, become a new normal to 
many Palestinians, they remain shocking and revolting to the visiting outsider who can thus 
communicate them as such. But of course the international filmmakers cannot be expected to grasp 
the fine details of what it means to be Palestinian and how it feels to live under constant occupation. 
Only Palestinians know that. 


Palestinians through Palestinian eyes 


Do we exist? What proof do we have? 

The further we get from the Palestine of our past, 
the more precarious our status, the more disrupted our being, the 
more intermittent our presence. When did we become ‘a people’? 
When did we stop being one? Or are we in the process of 
becoming one? 

Edward Sa'id (1985: 34) 

In a 1969 interview with the British newspaper Sunday Times , Golda Meir categorically denied the 
existence of the Palestinian people. No Palestinians had been thrown out of Palestine in 1948, she 
argued, for, ‘They did not exist.’ (Makdisi 2008: 78). 

But Palestinians did and do exist, of course. Only in the absence of a Palestinian 
nation, Palestinian identity is not a given. It has to be constantly negotiated between a nostalgia for 
the lost land, a sense of diasporic belonging and, for those living in the occupied territories or 
Israel, shared obstacles, harassments and daily humiliations. 

Whenever Palestinians have defied the attempts at silencing them, the particular 
Palestinian condition - and, hence, Palestinian identity - is at the centre of their artistic expressions, 
including films. By and large less straightforwardly militant than most of the international films, the 
Palestinian documentaries tend to focus on daily life under occupation and/or on dreams of return, 
often in a form which reflects the precariousness of Palestinian existence. According to Edward 
Sa'id, Palestinian writers typically produce ‘broken narratives, fragmentary compositions and self¬ 
consciously staged testimonials, in which the narrative voice keeps stumbling over itself, its 
obligations, and its limitations.’ (1985: 38). In many respects, these observations apply to 
Palestinian films as well. 

One of the earliest still surviving films - They Do Not Exist (Mustafa Abu Ali, 
Lebanon 1974) - is uncharacteristically militant, though, but then it is produced in the heated 1970s 
by members of the PLO film unit. Through its fragmented narrative of Palestinians squatting in a 
desolate Lebanese refugee camp and their reliance on the armed fedayeen, the film explicitly refutes 
Golda Meir’s proposterous statement. 

But if Palestinians do exist, Palestinian cinema does not, at least not as an industry; ‘it 



is just a tew people eagerly jumping at any occasion to make a film (Raed Andom in Halbreich- 
Euvrard 2005: 134). Obviously, producing films in camps, occupied territories and exile is 
extremely difficult, and across long stretches of time, no Palestinian films were made at all. In the 
absence of a Palestinian filmic infrastructure, ‘[a] Palestinian filmmaker who wishes to produce a 
movie is compelled to use foreign crews, or to make do with unqualified local teams.’ (Gertz & 
Khleifi 2008: 33-34). Since the 1980s, Palestinian cinema has been completely dependent on 
funding and technical support from mainly Europe and, occasionally, Israel (Shafik 2007: 234). 
Also, there is no distribution network in the occupied territories, and most cinemas have been either 
bombed or closed down due to curfews and/or the general danger inherent in going out at night in 
the occupied territories (ibid.) 

Michel Khleifi’s Belgian funded Fertile Memory (1980) is considered a turningpoint 
in Palestinian cinema for ‘its original focus on the private, individual story, rather than on a 
collective, national one.’ (Gertz & Khleifi 2008: 75). The film juxtaposes the stories of two 
remarkably strong Palestinian women: Roumia Farah, an elderly widow who works long hours in a 
Nazareth factory sewing bathing suits, and Sahar, a young, divorced novelist who defies the male 
dominated culture by her choice to live as a single mother. Particularly poignant is the portrait of 
Roumia who did not always work in a factory: she and her husband used to be farmers until their 
land was confiscated by Israel in 1948. In a scene which Edward Said refers to as ‘one of the 
keystones of Palestinian cinema’ (in his preface to Dabashi 2006: 5), she visits the land that once 
was hers and which she has not seen for 32 years. Showing much tact and discretion, Khleifi 
refrains from probing into her emotions at this brief reunion with the land but the images of her 
sitting directly on the ground in one of the fields or gently caressing its crops speak volumes (Figure 
3). 

The focus on individual stories and trajectories was to become a characteristic of most 
Palestinian documentaries and is something which sets them apart from the international films. 
Hannah Musleh’s In the Spider’s Web (2004), for example, does not portray life in the occupied 
West Bank in general terms but focuses on the daily life of one young widow, Maysoun, who 
recounts, to the camera, the story of when she lost her husband, Muhammad. They had been 
married for a little less than a year when Maysoun was to give birth. On their way to the hospital, 
they were stopped by Israeli soldiers at a checkpoint and Muhammad was shot and killed, whereas 
the nine months pregnant Maysoun was told to undress and then left in the nude, alone by the 
roadside at night. As she tells her story, her daughter - who miraculously survived the horrific 
conditions of her birth - is seen playing in the background. 

Many Palestinian films depict how children, the future generations, are affected by the 
ongoing conflict. Confronted on a daily basis with heavily armed soldiers who transform playing or 
even walking to school into extremely dangerous activities, they learn to hate almost before they 
can walk or talk. Also, these children have become familiar with death at a far too early age and 
are, therefore, emotionally and mentally old before they reach their teens: ‘Our children [...] seem 
to have skipped a phase of growth or, more alarming, achieved an out-of-season maturity in one 
part of their body or mind while the rest remains childlike.’ (Said 1985: 25). 

Arna’s Children (Juliano Mer-Khamis, 2004) is a deeply personal film about the 
director’s mother, the Jewish political activist and former Israeli soldier Ama Mer-Khamis who 
married a Palestinian communist and dedicated the last years of her life, until her death from cancer 
in 1995, to keeping the children of the refugee camp in Jenin off the streets and to providing them 
with tools for handling their grief and anger (Figures 4-5). Her remedy was a theatre group 
through which teenagers like Ala, Ashraf, Youssef, and Nidal experienced not only moments of 
sheer joy but also a certain empowerment. Seven years after Ama’s death, the director returns to the 
camp which has just been bombed and bulldozed by the Israeli military. Many of his mother’s 
children have been killed. After trying to rescue a little girl who ended up dying in his arms, 
Youssef decided to go on a suicide mission in Israel; Ashraf and Nidal died defending Jenin, and 
Ala is shot dead by an Israeli sniper during the shooting of this second part of the film. With Arna’s 
Children, Juliano Mer-Khamis wanted to ‘provide the children of the camps with some new images, 
new heroes.’ (in Halbreich-Euvrard 2005: 212). In 2011, he was killed himself, by a masked 
gunman whose identity remains unknown. 

Jenin, Jenin (2003), an uncharacteristically militant film directed by the actor 
Mohammad Bakri, depicts Jenin in the immediate aftermath of the April 2002 attacks. Among the 
rubble that used to be their homes, survivors tell harrowing stories of mass murder, executions, 
robbery and general humiliations (like soldiers urinating in cooking pans). An old man with the 
aspect of a lovable grandfather is wearing bandages on his right hand and left foot after an Israeli 
sniper deliberately shot him as he was seeking shelter. Telling his story to the camera, the old man 
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his equally disabled friend who was mercilessly shot during the attack. Adding to the horror of the 
scenery is the fact that the film crew is guided around on the premises by a mute - a poignant 
expression of the silence imposed on the Palestinian people. In this place that literally reaks of 
death, the survivors display an astounding resilience and determination. Boiling over with anger, 
frustration and shattered dreams, they swear that this will not be forgotten. As expressed by a little 
girl standing on a heap of debris, ‘Proud as eagles we will live, erect as lions we will die!’ She 
cannot see any future for herself, though: ‘After all I’ve been through, what will become of my life? 
There is no life!’ (Figures 6 - 7). Jenin, Jenin is dedicated to its executive producer, Iyad Samoudi, 
who was, in the words of the film’s opening text, ‘murdered at Alyamoun at the end of the filming 
by israelian (sic!) soldiers on 23/06/2002.’ 

If ‘camp films’ can almost be seen as a national Palestinian film genre - other than the 
already mentioned titles, the Beirut-based female director Mai Masri’s films about children growing 
up in refugee camps (Children ofShatila, 1998; and Frontiers of Dreams and Fears, 2001) deserve 
mentioning - another prominent genre, perhaps even more specific to Palestine, is what Gertz and 
Khleifi refer to as the ‘roadblock genre’ (2008: 134 ff). Actually, it is hard to think of a Palestinian 
film set in the occupied territories which does not include roadblocks, these hundreds of Israeli 
checkpoints which have Palestinians waste hours every day waiting in line to, in the best of cases, 
be let through. Live from Palestine (Rashid Masharawi, 2002), for example, demonstrates the 
impossible working conditions for journalists at the radio station The Voice of Palestine which is 
eventually silenced by an Israeli missile attack. Until then, however, the reporters are continuously 
prevented from covering the local news simply by not being allowed to pass checkpoints. The 
absurdity of the situation is brought out even more explicitly in Masharawi’s ‘staged documentary’ 
Ticket to Jerusalem (2002), about a middle-aged film buff who, against all odds, has dedicated his 
life to showing films to the children in the camps. He transports both films and the projector in his 
car, only some checkpoints do not allow (Palestinian!) cars to cross, which means that he has to 
carry the heavy film cans and equipment across on foot. 

The so-called ‘security fence’ - for the most part an ugly concrete wall ‘twice as high 
as the former Berlin Wall’ (Abdel-Malek 2005: 121) which was built by Israeli authorities to 
solidify an apartheid regime no less cruel than the one which South Africa abandoned in 1994 - 
further restricts the Palestinians’ possibilities of movement, and like the checkpoints it testifies to 
‘Israeli state brutality [which] leaves its physical scars on the landscape’ (Chaudhuri 2014: 166). 
Also, the wall ‘divides Palestinian communities while establishing tiny strips of connection 
between pockets of Israeli Jewish existence in the West Bank.’ (Brown 2014: 30). In some cases, it 
even separates Palestinian farmers from their land, as portrayed in the Oscar-nominated 5 Broken 
Cameras (Emad Bumat & Guy Davidi, 2011). The film consists of footage shot by a West Bank 
villager, Emad, who originally bought a video camera to chronicle the first years of his fourth son, 
Gibreel, but eventually turned it towards events related to the Israeli construction of a barbed wire 
barrier that transformed the farmers’ land into a heavily guarded ‘closed military zone.’ Village 
protests are met with tear gas grenades and gunfire, and Emad’s first camera lasts only about a year 
until it is finished off by a grenade. His next one caves in to a bullet, and so forth. It took the title’s 
five cameras - one of which saved Emad’s life by taking a bullet that was meant for him - to tell the 
story of the village and Gibreel’s first five years (Figure 8). Some of the boy’s very first words are 
‘wall’ and ‘cartridge’; when he is three, he knows how to use onions to reduce the effects of tear 
gas, and at five, he asks his father about the possibilities of revenge against the Israelis who have 
not only broken his father’s cameras but also killed some of his best friends among the villagers. 

If Palestinian space is fragmented through roadblocks and the wall of separation, time 
is experienced as static, an eternal waiting for a relief that may never come - beautifully expressed 
by the poet Mahmoud Darwish: 

In siege, time becomes place 

petrified in its eternity. 

In siege, place becomes time 

late for its appointment. 

(‘A State of Siege’ (2002), in Darwish 2007: 161) 

The combined petrification of time and fragmentation of place are epitomised both thematically and 
aesthetically in Tawfik Abu Wael’s Waiting for Sallah el-Din (2001). The legendary Muslim leader 
Sallah el-Din, or Saladin, who conquered the Christian crusaders in the 12 th century is ‘often 
invoked by modem Arabs as the hoped-for hero who would unite them against the present-day 
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other kind of relief materialises in the film which consists of four separate stories, each in its own 
way telling of apathy, meaninglessness and, not least, endless waiting, also in a very concrete sense. 
As Palestinians need Israeli permissions and certificates for almost anything, there is usually an 
extremely long queue in front of the buildings of the Ministry of Interior - so long in fact that 
young men have made a living out of securing front places in the queue by showing up in the 
middle of the night and then, when the offices open, selling their places to other Palestinians. This 
is one of the four stories, another tells of the market sellers at the Damascus Gate in Old Jerusalem 
and their sisyphean endeavours to actually sell some of their fruits and vegetables before they are 
confiscated by Israeli police. 

And yet the Palestinians are still there. Their resilience is awe-inspiring, and despite 
the enormity of the challenges they are facing - or perhaps because of them - humour, especially 
irony, is never far away: ‘[W]hat to many Palestinians is either an incomprehensible cruelty of fate 
or a measure of how appalling are the prospects for settling their claims can be clarified by seeing 
irony as a constitutive factor in their lives.’ (Said 1992: viii). It would be inaccurate to refer to Fix 
Me (Raed Andoni, 2010) as a comedy but it does tackle the dead serious issues it brings up in a way 
that is irresistibly funny (Figure 9). Compared to other Palestinians, Andoni is quite privileged: he 
lives with his family in a large apartment and drives a dashing red BMW, but he also suffers from 
terrible migraines. As his family physician can find nothing wrong with him - he suggests the 
director sees their president... or ‘the one on the other side’ - Andoni instead consults a 
psychiatrist. During their sessions, it becomes clear that he remembers absolutely nothing from his 
childhood and only fragments of his time in prison, for like the majority of Palestinian men, the 
director has spent time in an Israeli prison. However horrible, imprisonment and the overall daily 
harassments have become ordinary occurrences in the lives of most Palestinians, which makes 
Andoni conclude that it is not his headaches, his tiredness or his idleness that are pathological but 
the fact that Palestinians are adjusting to the absurdity of occupation as something perfectly normal. 
If that does not sound funny at all, just see the film and savour the consistently low-key, Buster 
Keaton-like deadpan attitude with which Andoni faces his own and the Palestinian people’s almost 
inimaginable hardships. 


Exilic perspectives 


Palestinian cinema is one of the rare cinemas in the world 
that is structurally exilic, as it is made either in the condition 
of internal exile in an occupied Palestine or under the erasure 
and tensions of displacement and external exile in other 
countries. 


Hamid Naficy (2006: 91) 


Arguably, all Palestinians are living in exile either in the occupied territories, in Israel or abroad, 
but what I wish to focus on here, are documentaries made by Palestinians residing outside the 
Middle East. 

Elia Suleiman, who was later to gain international recognition for his narrative feature 
films Chronicle of a Disappearance (1996), Divine Intervention (2002) and The Time That Remains 
(2009), grew up in Israel, more specifically in Nazareth which he left for New York when he was in 
his early twenties. In the mid-1990s, he returned to Palestine-Israel but his very first films were 
made in his (self-imposed) American exile. Introduction to the End of an Argument (1990), which 
he co-directed with Jayce Salloum, is a clearly Godard-inspired experimental video which adopts 
the hurried pace of a television news show to present a long string of clips from Hollywood movies 
and Western news coverage which all depict Arabs as either Bedouins (Elvis Presley in Harum 
Scarum [1965], for example) or terrorists. In the interstices of this mosaic of cliches are inserted 
snippets of documentary footage from Palestine-Israel showing real Palestinians, in their capacity 
of refugees, for example, as if a Palestinian voice was desperately fighting to make itself heard 
amidst this kaleidoscopic mass of stereotypes, the source of most Westerners’ attitude towards 
Palestinians. 

Homage by Assassination (Elia Suleiman, 1992), on the other hand, is a prime 
example of what Hamid Naficy has dubbed ‘accented cinema,’ a no-budget, independently 
produced film which addresses the solitude and nostalgia of the exiled person in a non-mainstream 
cinematic form. The film has no dialogue, indeed its key theme revolves around the exiled 
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friends and family he left behind. On ‘one night during the Gulf war,’ the director is seen alone in 
an almost empty New York apartment where he spends most of his time behind the computer, 
apparently irresistibly drawn to the RETURN key, if he is not looking out the window at street life 
below, watching a kettle boil, tying the laces of his fashionable new shoes which do not seem to 
have ever been outside, visiting the toilet, looking at old family photos ... or something else which 
demonstrates the hollowness of his present existence and his nostalgia for Palestine. Although the 
apartment is not that small, what is conveyed is a dismal and claustrophobic feeling of solitary 
confinement. People do try to reach him by phone but somehow it is never possible to establish a 
direct connection; communication is always deferred by way of answering machines and telefaxes. 
The film’s final words go to Jesus of Nazareth (Suleiman’s home town), as played by the blue-eyed 
Robert Powell in Franco Zeffirelli’s eponymous mini-series (1977): ‘He among you who is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone,’ and its final images to documentary footage of Palestinian children 
throwing rocks at Israeli soldiers. 

Quite different are a string of recent films made by the children of exiles, filmmakers 
who were either bom outside the region or left it with their parents at a very early age. A World Not 
Ours (Mahdi Fleifel, UK/Denmark 2012) is a loving tribute to the Ain El Helweh refugee camp in 
Febanon where the director lived as a child before his family moved to Denmark in 1989. As 
Mahdi’s father was an avid amateur filmmaker, the film is able to use his original footage to convey 
an impression of refugee life back then, to which Fleifel has added his own images shot during a 
number of visits to family and friends in Ain El Helweh. If the overall portrayal of the camp is 
largely humorous despite the precariousness of the refugees’ existence and the restless idleness that 
has brought several of them on the brink of madness, smiles fade as Fleifel’s childhood friend Abu 
Eyad evolves from a wild boy to a disillusioned, almost apathetic young man. Not allowed to work 
in Febanon, he just hangs around, smoking grass, sleeping, doing nothing. In some of the film’s last 
images of him, he states that he just wants to go on a mission and blow himself up. Not for political 
reasons but because he cannot stand his suffocating no-life any longer (Figure 10). 

My Father from Haifa (Denmark 2009) by Omar Shargawi, another Danish director 
with Palestinian roots, and The Turtle’s Rage (Pary El-Qalqili, Germany 2012) are also very 
personal films but of a somewhat different kind since both filmmakers were born and raised in 
Europe. The films are thus not about personal memories, rather they portray the two directors’ 
attempts at understanding and getting closer to their Palestinian fathers who both married European 
women, settled in Denmark and Germany, respectively, and ended up divorced, embittered and 
extremely difficult to get along with. Like a wounded animal, Pary El-Qalquili’s father hides in the 
basement of what was once the family home in Berlin, and Mounir Shargawi is a headstrong and 
biggering old man who consistently tyrannises his son and seizes every opportunity to complain 
about Omar and the world in general. Both men carry the burden of the Palestinian tragedy within 
them, a profound suffering that is only enhanced by the fact that their European surroundings, 
including their children, have no chance of fully grasping their despair. In an effort to understand, 
both filmmakers persuade their reluctant fathers to go back to Palestine. While these journeys to the 
‘heart of the matter’ do seem therapeutic in that they bring the two men out of their shells and back 
to life, it is only for a short while since neither of them are allowed to stay in what was once 
Palestine. 


Israeli liberalism 

Despite polls showing that last year’s attack on Gaza was massively backed up by the Israeli 
population, many Israeli intellectuals, including filmmakers, oppose the official Israeli policy 
towards the Palestinians. Somewhat surprisingly perhaps, at least the most important of the critical 
Israeli films - usually those made by established filmmakers - are financially supported by the 
Israeli state which, however, is concerned with promoting itself as a liberal democracy: 

The preoccupation with projecting the liberal image of a country with free speech that 
exposes critical views constitutes an important factor in the government’s tolerance of such 
films. (Shohat 2010: 218) 

Two amazing documentaries to come out of Israel in recent years are Dror Moreh’s Oscar- 
nominated The Gatekeepers (2012) and Yotam Feldman’s The Lab (2013). In The Gatekeepers , six 
former heads of the Israeli secret intelligence agency Shin Bet recount in chilling detail how they 
participated in the planning and execution of James Bond-like killings of Palestinian resistance 


leaders. Their openness when it comes to these ‘state secrets’ is astounding, but what is equally 
remarkable - and perhaps even more surprising - is the six men’s quite nuanced understanding not 
only of Palestinian resistance but also of the consequences of Israeli occupation and surveillance. In 
order to avoid a never-ending cycle of violence, these six hardliners have concluded, peace and 
dialogue must replace aggression. 

Peace, however, would be poisonous to the prosperous Israeli weapons industry. The 
Lab demonstrates how the military aggression towards Palestinians is used as a testing ground for 
sophisticated new weaponry, like a machine gun that can shoot around corners, a feature which is 
reported to be of particular use in urban warfare. Not only are former officers of the Israeli Defense 
Force (IDF) making lots of money as arms manufacturers and military consultants to whichever 
regime wants to hire them, the billion dollars Israeli weapons industry has also become a 
cornerstone in the national economy. Indeed, according to the film, Israel has become the world’s 
fourth biggest arms exporter, attracting buyers from all continents. The reason why Israeli weapons 
are so popular is explained by one of the manufacturers: it is because they have been tested in real 
life! 

If the existence of films like The Lab and The Gatekeepers underscores Israel’s 
concern with maintaining a brand of liberalism and free speech, other Israeli films have been 
banned upon completion. This happened to Amos Gita'i, ‘perhaps the most politicized Israeli 
director’ (Loshitzky 2001: 150) and among the first filmmakers in Israel to critically address the 
eviction of the Palestinians. In 1980, he made House for Israeli television which, however, refused 
to show it. The film traces the history of a house in West Jerusalem since 1948 when its owner, a 
Palestinian medical doctor, Mahmoud Dajani, was forced to leave it. Declared ‘absentee property’ 
by Israeli authorities, it was rented to an Algerian-Jewish couple in 1956 and has in the film’s 
present been purchased by an Israeli professor who is having it rebuilt into a fancy mansion. The 
grim irony of it is that low-wage Palestinian stone masons are brought in from the occupied West 
Bank to perform the reconstruction - Palestinians whose own houses were destroyed by Israeli 
bulldozers. In an emotionally laden scene, Dr. Dajani, who has not seen his house since 1948, visits 
the building site. His son would pay anything to buy the house back, he explains, only as a 
Palestinian he is not allowed to. 

In 1998 and 2005, Gita! returned to this particular house - a concrete, physical 
condensation of the overall Zionist eviction of the Palestinians - to continue his archaeological 
excavation of Palestinian-Israeli history. Finding it impossible to work in Israel, he had settled in 
France in 1983, however, so these two last films of the trilogy, A House in Jerusalem and News 
From Home, are mainly French productions. 

Another liberal Israeli director based in Paris (since 1985) is Eyal Sivan who in 2002 
joined forces with Michel Khleifi in what Abdel-Khaled refers to as ‘a sort of filmic act of faith’ 
(2005: 130). The result was Route 181: Fragments of a Journey in Palestine-Israel (2003), a 272 
minutes road movie which has the two filmmakers travel by car, together, along the original 
Palestine-Israel borders outlined in the 1947 UN Resolution 181. Along the way, they talk to both 
Arabs and Jews in an effort not only to understand the aggressions on both sides but also to convey 
an impression of the complexity of the conflict. In the remains of what used to be her home, an old 
Palestinian woman cries out her desperation and anger: ‘Suicide bombers don’t kill themselves for 
fun. I, an old woman, would do it if I could. I’d put on a belt and boom! ’ What comes across on the 
Jewish side is a general fear of suffering another Holocaust, a fear seemingly so deep-rooted that it 
prevents many Israelis from acknowledging that their country is in fact engaged in an ethnic 
cleansing of Palestinians. While the film’s overall approach is observational - the spectators are to 
draw their own conclusions - it does appear to make a parallel to what the (Jewish) political 
philosopher Hannah Arendt referred to as ‘the banality of evil’ on the occasion of the 1961 Israeli 
trial against the former SS officer Adolf Eichmann. To Eichmann, who was responsible for the 
transportation of Jews to Hitler’s gas chambers, it was all a matter of logistics. A job that needed to 
be done. Similarly, in Route 181 a representative of a factory that produces the particularly 
abominable concertina blade wire which is used in the Israeli security fences, is just satisfied that 
business is flourishing. An intellectual Israeli soldier, who finds the situation in Israel ‘Kafkaesque’ 
and invokes Descartes, Levinas and Buber, is asked if he has ever heard of Hannah Arendt and the 
concept of ‘the banality of evil’. He has not but appears interested, only after a few moments the 
conversation is interrupted as he he has to return to his job on the top of a huge tank. 

In Sivan’s most recent film, Common State: Potential Conversation [1] (2014), a 
string of Israeli and Palestinian intellectuals discuss the chances of Israelis and Palestinians ever 
living peacefully together in one common state. Interestingly, they seem to agree on most of the 
issues that are brought up, but are they really talking to each other? Throughout, the screen is 



partitioned into two separate images, with the Palestinian intellectuals always appearing on the left 
side, the Israelis always on the right (Figure 11). Clearly, they are not present in the same room at 
the same time. Why? Is the lack of contact an aesthetic equivalent of the Israeli apartheid policy? A 
subtle expression of doubt that a common state based on equal rights will ever be possible? And/or 
a self-reflective comment on the filmic construction of this crossover conversation? The film offers 
no answers. Rather, it is an invitation to think, on the film itself as well as on the views expressed. 

At the moment of writing this, neither a common state nor any other solution to the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict seems imminent. As predicted by the Israeli secret intelligence hawks in The 
Gatekeepers, the continued aggression towards Palestinians only leads to desperate acts of 
retaliation, like the stabbings and suicide missions which appear to have escalated recently. Until 
Israel recognises the rights of the Palestinians and treats them as equals, whether that means 
establishing a separate Palestinian state or securing a peaceful coexistence within a common state, 
the violence is not going to go away. Although clearly much more powerful than the Palestinians 
when it comes to money and weaponry, Israel will have to understand that it is not in its own 
interest to continue the aggressions. In Mohammad Bakri’s film Jenin, Jenin, one of the survivors 
of the Israeli attack expresses the stakes even more clearly than do the former Shin Bet leaders in 
The Gatekeepers : 

Israel is the loser, not the Palestinian people. What has been destroyed can be 
reconstructed. As for the human losses, we will have more children. The widows will 
marry again. There is a remedy for everything here. But how can they go back to the 
times when we tolerated living together? [...] They wanted to terrorise us. Instead they 
strengthened our will. 

Is the little girl in Jenin who saw no future for herself still alive? Was she killed by an Israeli bullet? 
Did she end her life as a martyr? Or did she manage go to school, maybe abroad? And Gibreel, who 
was only five when his father turned off his fifth camera, where is he now? Did Abu Eyad actually 
go on a suicide mission? I don’t know but I often think of them. For not only have the films made 
these Palestinians visible and given them a voice, they have also brought their suffering far too 
close for comfort. If only many more people around the world would see these and other films on 
the injustices and inhuman conditions which Israel has forced upon the Palestinian people - real 
human beings like Gibreel, Emad, Roumia, Abu Eyad, Raed, Maysoun and her daughter - global 
public opinion just might eventually swing and force Israel to stop this brutal crime which has been 
going on for now close to 80 years. It is about time! 
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